14                              THE   BALLADS

a ballad taken down from folksingers in the twentieth century
may have a more ancient history than one found in a fifteenth-
century manuscript. The following headings approximate to
Child's divisions:

1.   Ballads belonging to the common stock of international

folksong:

(a)  Ballads of magic;

(b)  Romantic and Tragic Ballads.

2.   Ballads from the repertoire of late mediaeval minstrelsy.

3.   Ballads of yeoman minstrelsy.

4.   Historical Ballads:

(a)  Fully historical;  dealing with real national

events;

(b)  Semi-historical,  dealing more vaguely with

minor and local events.

5.   Comic songs.

Most of the best ballads are in the first group, which
includes about eighty-five. Some are found in one form or
another in almost every European country but most are related
only to the two nearest "regions" of balladry, the French
and the Scandinavian. Of these, the Scandinavian are the most
important; nearly all of the eighty-five are found there, and
about twenty-five of them, there only. Ballads have moved
frfeely from one part of Europe to another, just as folktales
have done, and it is often impossible to point to the country
of origin. There is no direct evidence that this type of ballad
is the most ancient, but there is indirect evidence in the fact
that they embody primitive folk-beliefs or reflect the customs
of early mediaeval society.

The ' 'riddle'J ballads are at the beginning of Child's
collection: "Riddles Wisely Expounded" (i), "The Elfin
Knight" (2), and 'The Fause Knight upon the Road" (3). The
basic theme of these is that of a mortal outwitting a super-
natural being by quickness of wit, and of the magic power
of the Word embodied in riddles. This is a very ancient
motif in folklore, though it is apparently hardly found at all